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SOME EFFECTS OF ENVIRONMENT ON THE 
FUEGIAN TRIBES 

By CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG, F.R.G.S. 

Today, when the uttermost corners of the earth are being discovered 
and explored and when, through various applied sciences and inventions, 
man is more and more regulating his surroundings, the study of environ- 
mental influence must claim our attention. Most valuable in the elucida- 
tion of its problems are the data obtainable among primitive peoples. With 
them the response to environment is most simple and direct, and the 
technique of existence, as I define the different ways in which different 
peoples do the same things, is least varied and complex. 

Among the most primitive, most rapidly disappearing and least known 
of the world's inhabitants are those peoples living in the cold south- 
ern antipodes of South America. For the ethnologist and geographer 
they have an interest correspondingly great. They embrace the tribes 
living in Fuegia and that part of Patagonia from about 47° S. Fuegia 
I would define as that region lying south of the Strait of Magellan and 
terminating in the Diego Ramirez Islands (56° 30' S.). Patagonia 
extends from the Strait of Magellan north to the Rio Negro (39° S.). 

Fuegia comprises a vast archipelago: its islands are the unsubmerged 
portions of the Andean chain where it dips into Drake Strait, to reappear 
on the Antarctic Continent; its channelways are sunken Andean valleys 
through which swirl and eddy the icy currents of the southern oceans. 

Throughout practically the entire year Fuegia feels the cold Antarctic 
breath of the terriffic southwesterly to northwesterly gales that pound 
upon its coasts of granite and greenstone. The Antarctic Current 
eternally chills its shores, and snow, storm, and lowering grayness hang like 
a grim canopy over its snow-clad mountain peaks. An acquaintance in 
Punta Arenas told me of a lone missionary to these parts who kept a 
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meteorological record which showed during the year three hundred days of 
rain and storm — the other sixty-five not pleasant. 1 

Except where the great combers pound in on certain exposed rock-girt 
portions of these coasts, the mountain slopes and valleys are clothed with a 

sylvan and floral growth al- 
most tropical in its luxuriance. 
Water-soaked bogs underlie the 
dense forests, which reach tree 
line at about eighteen hundred 
feet. The prevailing southwest 
winds sweeping up from the 
Antarctic Ocean reach these 
coasts heavily moisture-laden. 
Deflected upwards on the west- 
ern slopes of the Andes, they 
are cooled, and rapid condensa- 
tion takes place. Precipitation 
is almost continuous : on the 
lower slopes as rain, responsible 
for the thick forest covering and 
bog; on the upper slopes and 
peaks as snow, giving these re- 
gions their eternal icy crowns 
of white and here and there 
spilling their glaciers into the 
channel ways. 

North of the Strait of Magel- 
lan the same relations of wind 
and topography hold good, but 
the Andean chain is higher and 
the region presents more marked 
climatic contrasts. One may 
pass from the cold, forested, 
rain-soaked region of the west- 
ern slopes to the eastern side 
of the divide, onto great tree- 
less semi-arid plains, whose bar- 
ren wastes slope toward the Atlantic. Over these pampas rip and tear the 
pamperos, terrific winds dry-sucked of their moisture on the Pacific slopes. 

1 There is, however, much variety in weather. At Ushuaia, where the Argentine government main- 
tains a meteorological station, the average annual rainfall (1896-1907) is only 21.5 ins. (547 mm.). Ushuaia 
occupies a sheltered position. Staten Island, at the extreme southeast of Tierra del Fuego, has three times 
as heavy a precipitation. 

For Ushuaia the following temperature values, for the period 1904-1907, are extracted from " Climate 
of the Argentine Republic " by Walter G. Davis, Buenos Aires, 1910: highest monthly mean, 10.0°C; lowest 
monthly mean, — 1.7°C; absolute maximum, 27.0°C; absolute minimum. — 20.2°C, 




Fig. 1— Map of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego show- 
ing effect of environment on migrations and tribal distri- 
bution. Scale, 1:20,000,000. 

Gray areas represent occupied territory. Black areas 
represent the great mountain barriers separating these 
territories. Arrows indicate passes through this barrier 
and consequently the possible points of contact between 
certain of these tribes. Small cross-lined area in the ex- 
treme south represents a semi-barrier of difficult traveling 
country between the Onas and the Haush. The white 
dotted line represents the present boundary line between 
Chile and Argentina. It is interesting to note that this 
line, particularly if we include the Strait of Magellan as 
an ancient water barrier, today follows almost identically 
the center of the barrier which formed the boundary be- 
tween the American tribes. 
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These regions still support remnants of their autochthonous inhabitants. 
Over the dry, wind-swept plains roam the Patagonians, comprising prin- 
cipally the Puhuelches (northern people) and Tehuelches (southern 
people). Since the advent of the Spaniard they have become horse people. 
Through the weird maze of the Patagonian archipelago cruise canoe peoples, 
in the north the Chonos and Chilotes, in the south the Alaculoofs (also 
spelled Alaculufs). These last extend into the Fuegian archipelago. In 




Fig. 2— Map of southernmost Patagonia, the Strait of Magellan, and Tierra del Fuego, showing tribal 
distribution. Scale, 1:6,500,000. 

The names in the key represent regional designations and are derived from the tribal names. The 
territory of each tribe is considered to be that frequented by it, even though occupied seldom and by but 
a few members of the tribe. All blank spaces represent unoccupied territory. Tehuelcha extends north 
farther than here shown and south to the edge of the strait. Onia extends to the strait on the west and 
also along Lake Cami. Some Onas have been exiled to Dawson Island. A few have occasionally visited 
Punta Arenas. Alaculoofa extends up the Patagonian archipelago farther north than shown on this 
map, and a few families have extended their migrations into Yahgana as far as the vicinity of Murray 
Narrows. An occasional Yahgan has reached Patagonia. I found one at Lago, Argentina, and two 
to my knowledge have reached Dampier Island. Others have been taken by missionaries to Keppel 
Island in the Falklands. 



that inconceivable labyrinth dwell the southernmost inhabitants of the 
world. 

On the largest island, Tierra del Fuego, live that splendid tribe of foot 
people, the Onas, with a remnant of a practically extinct tribe, the Haush 
(Howsh). In the tortuous channelways and open reaches southward, clear 
to Cape Horn, live another canoe tribe, the Yahgans (Yah' gans). These 
regions, extending nearly fifteen hundred miles farther south than the 
Cape of Good Hope, were, I believe, among the last of the earth's habitable 
portions to be occupied by man. 

Whence came these late migrations and why ? Ask of these people them- 
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selves? You ask in vain. History and tradition they have none. Their 
prohibition against mention of the dead precludes this, and it is impossible 
to obtain names or genealogical facts prior to three generations back at best. 
Although discovered in 1520, not until the nineteenth century was any kind 
of scientific study of these people begun. 

The physical features of the Americas have favored meridional move- 
ment. In the southern continent the north-south direction of the Amazon's 
great tributaries and of the La Plata system, as well as the trend of the 
vast Andean chain, the channelways of the Patagonian archipelago, and 
the Argentine pampas mark clear routes for north-south migrations, and 
in the regions south of 40° S. the movement appears to have been to pro- 
gressively higher latitudes. 

Among the primitive and semi-civilized peoples the weaker tribes or 
groups are naturally driven from the more desirable lands to those where 
it is more difficult and hazardous to obtain food. Thus, not infrequently, 
are they forced to the outermost edges of territories, and on maritime 
fringes they necessarily become fisher folk. May we not assume that the 
progenitors of these tribes who occupy the uncompromising southern 
regions of South America did not by choice leave the more productive 
lands to their north but were driven south by stronger peoples? 

North of Patagonia, beginning at about 41° 30' on the western slopes 
of the Andes, the more open, desirable coastal strip of Chile was occupied 
by a strong, fearless race, the Mapuches (Mah-poo-ches), whose territory 
extended over the Andean divide by way of the fertile pampas regions of 
northwestern Patagonia. It is reasonable to suppose that the Mapuches 
(Araucariians) forced southward a weaker tribe, this in turn pushing 
farther southward a tribe still weaker, and so on. 

These tribes naturally followed the paths of least resistance: the fisher 
folk in their canoes down the Patagonian channelways, the foot peoples 
down the Patagonian plains and onto the plains of northern Tierra del 
Fuego. It is a significant fact that each successive tribe of the canoe 
peoples one finds in going south is weaker than its northern neighbor, from 
the Mapuches to the Chonos, Chilotes, Alaculoofs, and Yahgans. As we 
pass southward down the pampas country of Patagonia and Tierra del 
Fuego this same sequential relation exists amongst the foot peoples from 
the Mapuches to the Puhuelches, Tehuelches, Onas, and Haush. 

When these migrations took place is as yet undetermined, but the vast 
number and size of the kitchen-middens found along the coasts, particu- 
larly in the regions of Cape Horn, indicate that the progenitors of the 
Yahgans at least were here long before Magellan's caravels first passed 
through the strait which bears his name. And it is possible that, by the 
scientific study of these shell heaps and their contents, the approximate 
time of the first migratory period might be ascertained. 

The purpose of this article is to deal especially with the tribes of the 
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Fuegian archipelago : the Yahgans, Alaculoofs, Haush, and Onas, and with 
their general relationships to the southern Patagonians (Tehuelches), but 
more particularly with the general effect of environment on these Fuegians 
(Firelanders). The effect of environment is potently direct and corre- 
spondingly easy of interpretation. 

From the Andean pass 2 in the vicinity of latitude 40° 30' S., over which 
the Mapuches travel to and fro between the plains of the west coast and the 
northern Patagonian pampas, the ranges of the Andes form a practically 
impassable barrier — except where the Strait of Magellan breaks through — 
for over a thousand miles south, where they terminate in a crescent sweep 




Fig. 5— The great barrier from the Alaculoof point of view : Cerro Balmadeda near Last Hope Inlet, 
Patagonian archipelago. 

to the southeastward, along the southern half of Tierra del Fuego and the 
outlying islands. 

This impassable wall of precipitous ice-capped peaks and dense, forested, 
boggy lower slopes must have barred all communication between the canoe 
peoples of the Patagonian channels and the foot peoples of the Patagonian 
plains. Likewise it barred communication between the foot peoples of the 
open country of northern Tierra del Fuego and the canoe people of Beagle 
Channel on the other side of the ranges to its south. 

But there is the one great break in the barrier, the Strait of Magellan, 
to the eastern half of which the canoe peoples eventually paddled their frail 
barks and established communication with the then foot peoples of southern 
Patagonia. By reason of the swift currents and the open reaches, and the 
lack of landing places, food, and wood, together with the nomadic char- 

2 The famous Perez Rosales Pass, 3,200 feet (980 m.), the southernmost of the several passes in this part 
of the Cordillera. 
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acter of the small roaming bands of both the foot and canoe peoples, this 
communication — probably for the purpose of trading their meager pos- 
sessions and bartering for wives — must at best have been very slight. The 
Patagonian mainland in the vicinity of First Narrows, where the foothills 
merge mountains with plains, suggests itself as their principal point of 
contact. 

The Strait of Magellan, which broke the Andean chain, undoubtedly 
proved in itself to be a transverse barrier to the southward migrations of 
the foot peoples. That the foot peoples of Tierra del Fuego crossed from 
what is now Patagonia before nature depressed the earth's surface here- 
abouts and gave origin to this waterway is scarcely tenable. It is my 
opinion 3 that the canoe peoples reached Tierra del Fuego before the foot 
peoples and that the progenitors of the present Ona and Haush tribes, being 
the weaker of the foot peoples, had been driven to the southern and more 
arid portions of Patagonia bordering the strait and there remained until 
they engaged the canoe peoples to transport them to the more fertile undu- 
lating plains of northern Tierra del Fuego. 

This transporting probably occurred at slack water at the narrowest 
portions of the eastern half of the strait, now known as First and Second 
Narrows. Here, thankful for the barrier between them and their enemies — 
probably the Tehuelches — they hunted the guanaco; and, incidentally, the 
Onas drove the still weaker Haush to the less propitious and more exposed 
southeastern corner of the island. 

In Tierra del Fuego, also, the great barrier of the Andes for a long 
period shut off all communication between the canoe and foot peoples. To 
the south, however, another strait, Beagle Channel, made possible occasional 
communication between small groups of Yahgans and Onas, the latter 
occasionally working over a pass toward the eastern end of the range. 
Undoubtedly the Yahgans had slightly more frequent communication with 
the Haush than with the Onas, as they could reach their country by canoe, 
but this intercourse, too, was restricted by the open and exposed character 
of the corner where the Haush dwelt. 

Brecknock Peninsula, the western extremity of Tierra del Fuego, for- 
biddingly intercepted frequent association between the Yahgans and the 
Alaculoofs, while the Taytao Peninsula, far to the north of the Patagonian 
archipelago, undoubtedly formed another barrier between the Patagonian 
channel tribes and those of the Chonos archipelago. 

These barriers were undoubtedly responsible to a great extent for either 
the development or the perpetuation of the great linguistic differences of 
these tribes, for each has a distinct language. Apparently not even a 
' ' chinook, ' ' or trade language, exists between them, although in the limited 

3 A contrary view is held by others. See discussion in "Los Indigenas de la Tierra del Fuego" by 
Roberto Dabenne, Bol. Inst. Geogr. Argentino, Vol. 25, 1911, pp. 163-226 and 247-300, Buenos Aires. This 
article contains a valuable bibliography.— Edit. Note. 





Ftg. 7. 



Fig. 6— Yahgan canoe of type now prevailing. Beagle Channel. 

Fig. 7— Yahgan canoe, Beagle Channel ; woman paddling. North coast of Navarin Island in background. 
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Fig. 8— Two Tehuelche men at Tres Lagunas between Gallegos and Santa Cruz Rivers. Note the plains 
country. (Copyright by Charles Wellington Furlong.) 

Fig. 9— Interior boggy country of Tierra del Fuego: Part of the Furlong expedition on north side of 
the Tierra del Fuego coast range. Note black on pack saddle of center horse, caused by the animal 
having just been " bogged." 

9 
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vocabulary of the Haush obtainable I find a number of words identical with 
the Ona. This fact, however, is readily explicable, for there is no great 
natural barrier, only difficult traveling, between the territory of the Ona 
and the Haush, and contact must have been much more frequent than 
between the other Fuegian tribes. This circumstance also has perhaps been 
responsible for the near extinction of the Haush. 

Otherwise the barriers have made for the isolation, hence the preserva- 
tion, of the weaker tribes. These people were able not only to hold their 
own, but to thrive against those cohorts of nature, storm, cold, dearth of 
food ; but the coming of the white man with the artifices, vices, and diseases 
of civilization was as the touch of a deadly thing. Moreover his attitude 
before long became that of active enmity : he was covetous. He wanted the 
northern open country of Tierra del Fuego for his sheep; hence he drove 
the Onas from their hunting grounds to the thick impenetrable forests and 
bog-soaked mountainous regions of the southern half of their islands, where 
no man cared and few men dared to follow. 

Its unattractiveness made Fuegia an asylum. Here is a sub-Antarctic 
climate, where grains do not ripen, where in its most protected parts under 
care only the hardiest bulbous vegetables can be counted on to stand the 
frosts. This condition is not due so much to extreme cold or length of 
winter as to lack of heat in summer, for even in December, the Fuegian mid- 
summer, gales of sleet and snow are often of hourly occurrence. It is "a 
land where nature seems not only to resent the intrusion of mankind, but 
at every hand to thwart and harass his existence." It caused its inhabitants 
long to be dissociated from the world ; its limitations of primary resources 
forced them into an existence of almost unsurpassed nomadism and primi- 
tiveness which, in turn, has had a very direct effect upon their social 
organization. 

In the first place, the Yahgan's environment has limited his food supply. 
It consists of perhaps twenty varieties of fungi, mussels, limpits, fish, shore 
and sea birds and their eggs, seals, and the blubber of an occasional 
stranded whale. Environment also makes this scant variety most hazardous 
in the getting. The Yahgan must dive into the icy waters for shell fish, 
scale dangerous cliffs for eggs and venture into the storm-swept channel- 
ways, broad reaches of the sounds and the very oceans themselves in search 
of these things. To obtain food the Yahgans have perforce become a canoe 
people: their principal, though crude, craftsmanship is canoe building. 

Before the recent acquisition of white men's clothes, their limited native 
clothing consisted of a skin of seal or sea otter, used as a sort of shoulder 
cape; otherwise they went naked. Thus their environment forced, to a 
marked degree, the survival of the fittest. 

Their conical or semi-spherical wigwams of beech boughs, sometimes 
walled with slabs of bark and pitched on mussel heaps, are among the 
most primitive in existence; nomadism prevented the developing and 
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building of permanent domiciles. Architectural development, like the 
invention of domestic conveniences, comes from reasonable permanency of 
abode and from gregariousness. With the Yahgans these are impossible. 

All of these conditions have affected their physique. The tallest Yahgan 
(Beagle Channel) I ran across measured 5 feet 9% inches, and, of some 
fourteen measurements of males taken, the average was 5 feet 7 / 8 inch, 
the women being relatively shorter. This is due to shortness of leg rather 
than of body and is particularly noticeable in the women, who do most of 
the paddling and whose walk is a waddle. Their legs have become stunted 
through continuous squatting in canoes. Yahgan children are well formed 
and proportioned. At the missionary John Lawrance's ranch at Laui on 
Beagle Channel there were over a dozen Yahgan youths all of whom were 
well proportioned. Why! Because they had spent the greater part of 
their lives in active work ashore, herding sheep on the ranch. 

Although the Yahgan is as gregarious as his food supply and wanderlust 
will permit, his opportunities for communal intercourse are necessarily 
limited. Occasional gatherings of a hundred or more may occur at the 
driving ashore of a stranded whale, but the greater part of the time the 
people are scattered about the archipelago in single families or two per- 
haps, living isolated far from their central meeting places. 

This primitive social organization in turn affects the form of govern- 
ment. Each canoe may be said to represent an independent authority, the 
most complete form of government known among the Yahgans. In answer 
to the blue signal smokes for the gathering of the families, they assemble 
at some fixed rendezvous, dwelling as a community perhaps for some weeks, 
each bringing with him that inflexible independence which will owe allegi- 
ance to no man, and in consequence they have no chiefs. 

They do, however, occasionally show deference to a yuccamoosh (medi- 
cine man), or to a wise older man, and revere experience and physical 
prowess. They are strongly socialistic, but only lack of greater communal 
intercourse is responsible for their lack of leaders. The absence of this 
most elemental attribute, chieftainship, which even the most barbaric of 
races usually acquire, is one characteristic which pre-eminently distin- 
guishes them from the rest of mankind. 

The Yahgan ? s environment, through its effect on his social organization, 
has naturally had a marked effect on his customs. Through lack of social 
organization there has been a lack of development of rites, ceremonies, and 
all that complexity of social usage in which customs are developed and 
involved. Those customs which they have are in many eases directly affected 
by their material environment. Take, for instance, the matter of personal 
decoration. "Whether for pure love of decoration itself or as a symbol of 
war or death, it is limited to their own crude resources: shell necklaces, 
head fillets of down, simple bracelets of sinew, or the three somber color 
pigments, charcoal black (yupooshug), dull white (toomoorahbo) , and dull 
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red ochre (emi) — earthly material found along the shore which, ground to 
powder, is used to besmirch their bodies. 

Their industries are limited to their simple needs and the materials 
nature produces to supply them — sinew for their strings, fish line and sling 
cords; whale or seal bone for their spear-heads, and wood for their shafts; 
shells for saucers ; a wild carex, from which the women weave, with a pecu- 
liar knot, their baskets ; iron pyrites, from which with difficulty they make 
their fires ; the big slabs of thick bark and whalebone from which their most 
honored men, the expert canoe builders, construct their craft. To such 
meager materials nature has restricted her southernmost children of the 
world. 

These Yahgans have been classed as the most savage and least developed 
people of the world, addicted to treachery, bloodthirstiness, and even 
cannibalism. The sight of a long-haired figure crouching within his wig- 
wam of beech boughs, dwarfed and stunted from squatting in canoes, large- 
headed, with a countenance rendered hideous by the fight for existence 
against cold, want of food, and isolation, would seem to bear out these state- 
ments, but I doubt if his white brother, dwelling under these conditions, 
providing he could survive, would be more attractive in appearance. 4 

There is an absence of any form of worship or religion in the general 
acceptance of the term. Although the Yahgan is both an animist and a 
polydemonist, weird nature, whose phenomena he has personified in his 
imagination, has also by her exigencies dwarfed his introspection. When 
a man dies "he is gone" the Yahgans say, — "is no more." They blot out 
his memory, do not mention his name, split his canoe in twain, and destroy 
his belongings. 

Like causes, with like resultant effects, have controlled the development 
of the Alaculoofs. The Alaculoofs resemble the Yahgans in general appear- 
ance, customs, and character, but they are better clothed and of sturdier 
fiber. They are quite untractable, and their language is distinctly different. 
They have pushed the Yahgans south and occupy a slightly better territory. 
The barrier of Brecknock Peninsula has served to keep their language dis- 
tinct from that of the Yahgans. Today only a few chance canoes of these 
people are seen. Their decrease, tribal groups and settlements, as well as 
that of the other tribes, will be taken up in a succeeding article. 

The Onas, like the Yahgans and Alaculoofs, have no proto-history or 
history of themselves. Their features are of Mongol type, and they resemble 
the Yahgans in many ways but are of much finer physique and may be 
considered a tall people. The average height of eleven I measured was 
5 feet 9 inches, the tallest, Pupup, being 6 feet 1 inch. I was impressed 
with the fact that these latitudes and this climate seem to induce growth, 



4 A study of the mentality of these people, especially on the phenomena of psychoneuroses, has been 
made by me in collaboration with the well-known psychopathologist, Dr. Isador H. Coriat of Boston. See 
his paper read at the sixth annual meeting of the American Psychopathological Association and published 
in the Journal of Abnormal Psychology for August and September, Boston, 1915. 




Fig. 10— Onas, Tierra del Fuego. These primitive folk still live the life of the Stone Age. (Photo 
copyright by Charles Wellington Furlong.) 

13 
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a phenomenon also noticeable in instances of white men as well as certain 
of the limited fauna of that land. 

The Onas have heavy malar bones and supra-orbital ridges. Their 
head hair is dark, full, but not coarse. Like the Yahgans, they have splen- 
did teeth, their hands and feet are small and well formed and their 
fingers are rather delicate and tapering. Darwin records the color of a 
few Fuegians (Haush) he met on the shores of Beagle Channel as a dirty 
coppery red, but this undoubtedly was due to the red ochre with which they 
had bedaubed themselves. It was not until I had seen some ochre being 
washed off that I discovered their true color, cinnamon in quality, but much 
lighter in value. 

Forced by their environment to live by the chase in a hard land, they 
have acquired a strong physique and have developed wonderful endurance 
and exceptionally acute powers of smell, sight, hearing and sense of location. 
For, despite the thick forests and verdure of their land, there is a dearth 
of food. In part the Onas' food supply is the same as that of the Yahgans. 
Birds, by reason of their land hunting, are used more and fish less. To 
these may be added the cururo (Centomys), a kind of ground rat. But 
the staple food of their nitrogenous diet is the guanaco (Auchenia huanaco), 
often hunted with large, powerfully built hounds, resembling a cross be- 
tween a Great Dane, stag hound, and setter. 

The Onas are even more dependent on the guanaco 5 than were the 
North American Indians on the bison: its meat is their food, its warm, 
hairy, woolly coat, their clothing; and its hides, cured, sewn together and 
rubbed with red ochre, serve as a traveling wigwam. Its hide is sewn into 
small water-bags and cut into strips for cords, portage harness, and girdles ; 
the sinew from the loin is twisted into bow strings and the filaments 
separated into thread. Even its bones are turned into primitive awls. 6 

Besides the limited fauna already mentioned, the Fuegian wolf fox is 
the only other large quadruped. The limited food supply, greatly dimin- 
ished since the Onas have been driven south by the white man, has been 
responsible for the greater clannishness, inducing warfare. Often, in the 
belly pinch of hunger, groups trespass on their neighbor's territory. The 
result — a feud. However paradoxical it may seem, these feuds have prob- 
ably helped to preserve the Onas, thus adjusting them numerically to their 
food supply and maintaining in this respect the balance of nature. 

Tierra del Fuego, with a greater and more dependable food supply than 
the smaller islands, permits of more permanent shelter building. The 
Ona builds both a primitive type of bower wigwam with branches stuck 
in the ground interlaced and inclined toward the center, and a sort of 
semi-wigwam made of guanaco hides, which he uses in traveling. He has 

5 For description of the guanaco and Ona hunting methods, with plans, see C. W. Furlong: Hunting 
the Guanaco, Outing Magazine, October, 1912. 

6 See the Furlong collections in the American Museum of Natural History, New York, the Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., the Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass., and the Museum of 
the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York. 
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also developed two types of heavy log shelters, one cone-shaped, the other 
gable-shaped. 

The Onas must travel afoot and carry all they possess on their backs, 
hence their use of a cargo harness of strips of guanaco hide. The men 
travel light to be prepared against a surprise attack or to secure a fleeting 
guanaco, the women carry on their backs the rolled-up tent with the sim- 
ple camp appurtenances, with the young children in a fold of the cloak at 
the back of the neck. Their environment has developed a well-balanced 
division of labor among them, the men getting the guanaco and skinning 
the pelts, the women curing them ; the men protecting the camps and their 
families from, enemies, the women caring for their camps and their fam- 
ilies; the men making their bows and arrows and certain other utensils, 
the women weaving reed baskets, making water-skin bags, etc. 

The scarcity of food involves long journeys and militates against 
gregariousness, so the Onas, like the Yahgans, are forced into small clans or 
family groups, each for himself and his own and each group hunting in its 
special territory. This severe existence, alone with the elements and fre- 
quently in the country of an enemy group, has developed self-reliance, 
courage, stoicism, and individual independence rarely equaled, with the 
result that the Onas render obedience to no man. Hence they are without 
chiefs, but, like the Yahgans, will pay deference at times to their medicine 
man, whom they call J'ho'n, or to an elderly man of character and physi- 
cal prowess. They are socialistic in their tendencies, the hunter dividing 
the food with the camp. 

Their customs, though slightly more advanced and complex than those 
of the Yahgans, follow the same trend, particularly in respect of face and 
body painting, the ceremony of initiation into maturity, songs, doctoring 
and necromancy, freemasonry and superstitious conceptions. These, like 
their meager industries, are directly dependent on the limited physical 
assets of their environment. The difference between a foot people and a 
canoe people marks the industrial differences. The Onas were never known 
to build a canoe or the Yahgans to make a guanaco-skin wigwam. The 
Onas, a people practically living in the life of the Stone Age, produce a 
splendid and beautifully wrought bow and arrow. 

Undoubtedly gross exaggerations have arisen concerning the Fuegians. 
As far as I could discover, they never used poisoned arrows, although 
accused of so doing, and undoubtedly they never practiced cannibalism as 
a rite, although, like some of their white brothers, they may have resorted 
to human flesh when face to face with starvation. While their elemental 
passions are strongly developed, they have tractable and likable qualities, 
and I believe are inherently intelligent. The more I have seen of these 
and other primitive tribes the more I am convinced of the direct and 
potent influences of environment. Narrower, too, to my mind, has grown 
the gap which some would have us believe exists between primitive and 
civilized man. 



